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SORRY MOTHER, I DIDN’T HEAR YOU 


But Mother is tolerant when Jim gets his nose into each new issue of FARM JOURNAL. 
She does it herself—when her turn comes. 

With more than two and one-half million paid subscribers, FARM JOURNAL is by 
far the largest and most influential rural magazine. Its advertising pages are a buying 
guide for the needs of ten million people. Merchants with rural trade do well to study 


it and learn what their customers are reading. 
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Under The Dome 








WILL INDIAN WAR THEATRE wake up soon? Huge quantities of material have been 
moved there. Mountbatten has some of best British officers and large 
part of the British fleet at his disposal. Rumor is that he plans to 
jump into Malaya, will try to re-take Singapore. 


FEDERAL PAY BOOST will be talked up when next Congress opens. Senator Sheridan 
Downey (Dem., Cal.) will ask for 15% raise in base pay for all federal 
employes plus time-and-a-half for more than 40 hours a week and 90 
days severance pay to those laid off by personnel reductions. 


ELECTRICALLY COMPRESSED AIR is machine-—force Navy has been perfecting for past 
two years. Scientists think it can be done with machine that doesn't 
have any moving parts. Once you get air moving, you have source of 
power. Principle will be revolutionary .. . if and when. 


OPA IS DABBLING with a price program for re-conversion that is intended to put 
Civilian goods back on the market at 1942 prices. However, manu- 
facturers will be given the chance to prove what production costs will 
be on all products. Increased labor and raw materials costs could 
botch whole OPA scheme. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON CARTEL may be in the making. An international cotton 
advisory committee is being formed. It will chew over plans for a 
world-wide cotton conference to determine action on the competition 
expected from rayon and synthetics after the war. 


ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL CARTEL is welding in copper. British government favors 
the idea. British have just cancelled all their copper procurement 
programs for next year, claiming they have enough on hand. This opens 
door for U. S. government to absorb most of copper output from 
Rhodesia, Canada and Belgian Congo. 


FRENCH ARE LOOKING for shipping space for the 3,500,000 tons of food, raw 
material and machinery they are buying here. They're in the market 
for 700 locomotives, too. 


NAZIS' “MASS MURDER scheme will carry on for 50 years after Hitler and his mob 
~ have been wiped out. Allied health authorities find that tuberculosis 
has increased 300% in Belgium and Holland since 1939; they suspect 
deliberate inoculation by the Nazis. In Italy, more than half of 
children under one year of age are dying of malnutrition. One-fifth of 
population of Rome is tubercular. 


PAPAL STATE of 16,000 sq. miles is called for in a new book "The World State" 
written by Espaillat de La Moata. It would include Rome, the port of 
Ostia and a strip of land extending across Italy to the Adriatic. 


ROW BETWEEN liquor and beer interests is out in the open with distillers call- 
ing brewers "fifth columnists". Distillers are sore because, they 
contend, brewers kept on running plants at full blast, used more 
tires, gas and metal than ever. Watch for congressional investigation 
of both liquor and beer industries during next session. 


SPIDER-WEB RAYON fiber, finer than any cotton, has just gone into production. 
American viscose calls it "one denier rayon staple". Uses will be for 
fine textured dresses, shirts, scarves, handkerchiefs, etc. 


SPHINX WON'T ever talk again but may gush. Oil riggers expect to open a new 
~ field a couple of pyramids over from the ancient Egyptian monument. 


WAVES HAVE just about washed up their recruiting program. Their officers' 
~ school closes end of this year. 
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OR A TRUE appraisal of what syn- 
FE thetic rubber tire is best, the most 
dependable jury is those drivers who 
are giving it a real workout. 


Today that means war workers, doc- 
tors, police and firemen, taxi drivers, 
contractors, farmers and other essen- 
tial car users who are still driving close 
to prewar mileages. 


From such folks we are receiving, here 
at Goodyear, numerous letters that 
again and again echo praises like these: 


“All doubts about synthetic tires dis- 
pelled by performance of Goodyears 
during past year.” “Goodyears deliv- 
ering mileage comparable to prewar 
tires.” “Goodyear has made tremen- 
dous strides in perfecting synthetic 
tires.” “As you say in Goodyear ads, 


? 


it must be know-how! 


Such enthusiasm is justified, we think 
you'll agree, by the typical mileage 
reports quoted at the right. These fig- 
ures speak louder than words in saying: 
it is not so much the materials but how 
they are put together that counts most 
in building synthetic rubber tires. 


Our skill in building such standout 
tires from man-made rubber is deep- 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





TYPICAL REPORTS FROM 
THE NATION-WIDE JURY 


30,800 MILES — still in use — 
Taxi Driver, South Carolina 
17,000 MILES — still in use — 
War Worker, North Carolina 
15,000 MILES — still in use — 
News paperman, Indiana 
22,569 MILES — still in use — 
Fire Chief, Tennessee 
25,000 MILES — still in use — 
Grocer, Tennessee 
19,262 MILES — still in use — 
Oil Worker, Oklahoma 
18,700 MILES — still in use — 
News Distributor, Texas 
29,000 MILES — still in use — 
Police Chief, lowa 
18,000 MILES — still in use — 
Aircraft Worker, Ohio 
20,427 MILES — still in use — 
Police Chief, New York 
15,000 MILES — still in use — 
Contractor, Minnesota 
26,677 MILES — before recapping — 
Taxi Company, Wisconsin 
23,000 MILES — before recapping — 
Shipbuilder, Maine 
20,000 MILES — still in use — 
Poultry Supplier, Virginia 
21,692 MILES — still in use — 
Oil Well Supplier, California 
18,000 MILES — still in use — 
Rancher, Colorado 
35,000 MILES — still in use — 
Expressman, Iowa 
15,000 MILES — still in use — 
Tax Collector, Louisiana 
16,000 MILES — still in use — 
Farmer, Mississippi 
30,000 MILES — before recapping — 
Baggage Delivery, Montana 
35,247 MILES — still in use — 
Serviceman, New York 
33,000 MILES — before recapping — 
Taxi Company, Ohio 
24,473 MILES — still in use — 
Aircraft Worker, Oklahoma 
31,800 MILES — still in use — 
Mail Carrier, Texas 
16,500 MILES — still in use — 
Game Warden, Texas 


rooted in the Goodyear Research Lab- 
oratory’s twenty years of experience in 
developing and fabricating synthetics, 
combined with knowledge gained in 
building far more tires than any other 
manufacturer. 


If your dealer cannot supply you at 
the moment with these stalwart new 
Goodyears, it is because the demand 
for Goodyear quality is greater than 
ever today. It will pay you to wait a 
day or two until he is restocked — 
if you want the world’s first-choice tire. 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 







OUTSTANDING FEATURES THAT 
MAKE GOODYEAR SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER TIRES WEAR LONGER 


1, PREWAR QUALITY LOW STRETCH 
SUPERTWIST CORD CARCASS — 
greater protection against 
bruising and cracking. 


2. SCIENTIFIC DESIGN keeps tread 
under compression, improving 
wear and providing greater re- 
sistance to cutting. 


3. PROVEN NON-SKID TREADS — 
designed to give maximum 
cooling essential with synthetic 
rubber. 





Today as for the past 29 years: 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 
TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


4. DOUBLE CORD BREAKERS ahsorb 
and distribute road shocks. 


5. BEADS — designed to fit rim 
securely, reinforced with high 
carbon steel. 


6. HIGHEST QUALITY COMPOUNDS, 
products of Goodyear’s 44 years’ 
research and experience. 

Supertwist—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Atlantic Charter’s 
Test Case 


THE hungry, tired eyes of Europe fixed 
on Washington as world War II snarled 
toward its sixth Christmas. There, behind 
the doors of the State Department, de- 
cisions were being made that could deter- 
mine the political freedom of all Euro- 
peans for a generation to come, might 
forestall the horrors of a World War III 
“in our lifetime.” 

In Athens, British colonial troops 
fought skirted ELAS (soldiers of the alli- 
ance of Greek political parties known as 
the National Liberation Front) up and 
down the slopes of the Acropolis and 
along the Pireaus waterfront. . . . In 
Rome, the British refused to “accept” 
popular Count Carl Sforza as foreign min- 
ister of the Italian government after 
street rioting and food shortages threat- 
ened the feeble coalition headed by Pre- 
mier Ivanoe Bonomi. . . . In Brussels, 
patriots who had fought with the under- 
ground against the Nazis for four years 
resisted the British order to surrender 
their weapons and obey the Belgian gov- 
ernment-in-exile that had been fat-catting 
in London since 1940. 

Political Echoes. Europe’s thoughts, 
in this sixth Yuletide of mass murder, 
turned back to the black days of August, 
1941 when Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill met off the coast of 
Newfoundland to draw up a document 
that would flash hope of freedom to the 
Nazis’ imprisoned continent. Article three 
of the result, the Atlantic Charter, prom- 
ised to “respect the rights of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live” and to “see sovereign 
rights and self government restored to 
those who have been deprived of them.” 

Now, with the Nazis almost back in- 
side pre-war boundaries and early Allied 
victory in sight, Europe’s old, suicidal 
game of power-politics seemed to be re- 
suming about where it had been dropped 
in 1939. The major difference was that 
the USSR replaced Germany as Great 
Britain’s opponent in the wrestling match. 
Soviet armies dominate the Balkans and 
the eastern fringes of the holy Roman 
empire. The British, critics charge, are in- 
tent on retaining the old “lifeline of em- 
pire” through the Suez Canal and along 
the western Mediterranean. To protect 
this route, the critics add; Churchill’s gov- 
ernment intends to control future politics 
in Italy and Greece, hence block any 
subtle political moves to turn the Mediter- 





ranean from a British to a Soviet “lake.” 

Edward R, Stettinius, as U. S. Secre- 
tary of State, took prompt action, plunged. 
One eye apparently still fixed on the At- 
lantic Charter, he said “since Italy is an 
area of combined responsibility, we have 
re-affirmed to both the British and Italian 
governments that we expect the Italians 
to work out their own problems of govern- 
ment along democratic lines without in- 
fluence from the outside.” 

Ballots or Bullets. Promptly Anthony 
Eden replied for Britain: “The British 
government have a perfect right” (to act). 
Then Winston Churchill trundled down to 
the bomb-shattered House of Parliament 
to defend his Government’s actions. “De- 
mocracy,” he rumbled, “is no harlot to be 
picked up in the street by a man with a 
tommy gun.” He won a vote of confidence 
(281-32) from the Commons although 199 
members did not vote and many voices 
roared “hear” when M.P. Seymour Cocks 
observed that Englishmen once “won the 
battle of Bunker Hill and lost America. 
. .- The battle of Athens is in the same 
category.” Next day the London Times 
pointed out that the Greeks, ELAS could 
not be revolting against the “constitutional 
authority” cited by Churchill because the 


Wide World 


Press Association 


“PRICE OF LIBERTY." Greek partisan bands who fought Nazis for freedom now fight British. 


Greek constitution had been in abeyance 
since the Metaxas dictatorship was estab- 
lished in 1936. Stettinius, in a second note, 
expressed chill approval of Churchill’s 
promise to let the Greeks choose between 
a Republic and a Monarchy, 

A week after the Churchill speech, 
British and ELAS were still potshooting 
in Athens, thousands of Greeks who had 
bounced rocks off Nazi skulls for three 
years refused allegiance to the British- 
sponsored Papandreou government. 

From the Mediterranean to the North 
Sea, from Finland to Portugal, the war- 
weary, hungry eyes of Europe watched 
Washington for the next move. France, 
with a popular government already pro- 
claimed by Gen. De Gaulle and alliances 
with both Soviet and British, seemed se- 
cure. Other nations listened. Would 
power-politics build up toward World War 
III before World War II ended? 

In Washington, George C. Vournas, 
president of the Greek order of the Ahepa, 
bought two columns of advertising space 
in local newspapers, proclaimed, “U.S. 


lend-lease materials are to be used (by 
the British) to hold peoples in subjection. 
. . » the crisis is here—and it is an even 
larger one than Versailles.” 
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PLAIN TALK from Stettinius. YOU-CAN'T-DO-THAT-TO-US from Eden. SILENCE from Molotov. 
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HARD HITTING Aemy Supply Chief Lt. Gen. Somervell stayed NAM reconversion plans when 
he told about war labor shortage. With him are NAM Pres. Gaylord (C) and WPB Chief Krug. 


The Job Ahead 


Already jarred out of its reconversion 
dream, the civilian front got sharp new 
jolts from: 

Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell: The Jap 
War will be the biggest ever fought by 
U. S. and will cost us $71 billion a year 
until victory; 300,000 more war workers 
are needed at once; munitions are being 
used faster than they are being produced. 

War Undersecretary Patterson: 
Youths under 19 are going overseas as re- 
placement troops. 

OWI: Navy needs $100 million 
monthly for rocket ammunition; Army, 
$12 million monthly. 

Navy Secretary Forrestal: Jap air- 
craft production has improved in quality 
and quantity; our technical advantage 
now is “very slender’; our choice of 
strategy (and surprise) are reduced in the 
same ratio as we advance. 

House Appropriations committee: 
Army and Navy are experimenting with 
secret weapons—‘guided missiles” pow- 
ered by jet propulsion and rockets; we are 
developing the largest airplane bomber 
ever attempted in U. S., larger even than 
B-29 Superfortresses. e 

War Manpower Chief McNutt: 130,- 
ooo new workers needed to produce am- 
munition, 

WPB Chief Krug: Manpower short- 
age in war plants is due to failure of Con- 
gress to enact a national service law. 

These statements mean reconversion 
will be longer delayed; that a labor draft is 
not dead, will be strongly revived by the 
military if war needs are not met promptly. 


City Changes Hands 


Westwood, Cal., (pop: 5,064) resi- 
dents have had their homes sold right out 


from under them. Unlike others who 
have had the same experience during the 
war, however, they don't have to move. 

Their ‘landlord,’ Red River Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, sold the entire town 
which it founded 23 years ago to the co- 
operative California Fruit Growers Supply 
Co. (Sunkist Unit), turned it over to the 
new owners Dec. 15. Announced sale price 
was $11 millions. 

Model Westwood stands among the 
Northern California firs, hard, by Mount 
Lassen, only active volcano in the U. S. It 
has Cape Cod houses, modern business 
section, busy industrial area, up-to-date 
utilities including a 20-mile electric rail 
line. Chief business is lumbering and box 
production, 

The mill can turn out 350,000 board 
feet every eight hours. The dry kilns can 
run out some 700,000 ft. of lumber daily. 
The sawmill and plywood factory’s pre- 
war annual output has hit 200 million 
board feet of lumber. 

In the deal, which represented about 
half the Red River company’s California 
holdings, the cooperative also gets 100,- 
ooo acres of timber. 


World-Air League 


At least partly satisfied with their 
work, delegates to thé 52-nation Inter- 
national Air Conference in Chicago 
packed up and went home. 

The parley ended in a glad-hand at- 
mosphere with a patchwork program 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 11) to be adminis- 
tered by the new International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. 

Twenty-one nations got places on 
ICAO’s governing council, including Rus- 
sia (which had spurned the conference) 
and 7 American countries. 

Site of the council will be in Canada, 
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probably Montreal. First body will be 
provisional, becoming permanent when 26 
nations have ratified the program. 

Real test of success of the conference 
will come when delegates get home, ask 


their governments’ appro\y als, 


FTC and Cigs 


“Something rotten and evil is behind 
this cigaret shortage,” Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler (D.-Mont.) told the Federal 
Trade Commission. “I don’t know what’s 
wrong, but I’m convinced there is some 
sort of racket.” 

FTC, cenvinced anti-trust law viola- 
tions are involved, got busy, opened an in- 
vestigation, First result was revelation of a 
16% cut in cigaret production in October. 

Meanwhile, OPA wielded its most 
powerful cudgel, charged American To- 
bacco Co. (Lucky . Strike, Pall Mall. 
Tareyton) with violating ceiling price 
orders in sales to wholesalers dealing with 
the Army and Navy, asked $1,009,000 in 
triple damages. Said OPA: The cigaret 
shortage developed after warnings stopped 
the violations several weeks ago. 


Mutiny at Atlanta 


It was cold, rainy. A newspaper 
columnist-Sunday School teacher, Morgan 
Blake; stood outside the Atlanta federal 
prison segregation building. Inside, a 
spokesman for 25 desperate felons shouted: 
“You tell our side of the story and we'll 
come out.” 

He told it on the front page of the 
Atlanta Journal and the worst federal 


prison outbreak since the kidnaping of 
Warden White at Leavenworth several 
years ago was ended. For three days the 





International 
PROXY KISS. Marine Wojcik carries out Pa- 
cific promise to buss his buddy's wife and does 
in meeting Mrs. Neroda, at Chicago, //linois. 
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PEACEMAKER BLAKE with newspapers which 
finally broke Atlanta's federal prison mutiny. 


mutineers had been in the building, hold- 
ing four guards, 126 other prisoners, as 
hostages, threatening them with knives. 

They complained they were forced to 
associate with two convicted Nazi sabo- 
teurs, were denied communication with 
the outside on legal matters, were refused 
recreational privileges. 

In Washington, Atty. Gen. Francis 
Biddle promised a speedy trial for the 
25 on charges of violating prison rules. 


Egg Subsidy 


Next year the War Food Administra- 
tion will guarantee producers 27 cents a 
dozen for candled eggs but only 24 cents 
for the “run-of-the-mine” variety. WFA 
thinks the 3 cents candling premium will 
encourage a more careful selection and 
elimination of most of the spoiled ones. 

Dealers, in order to sell their surplus 
to the government, must certify they paid 
producers the 27 cents candling price or 
24 cents for the unselected eggs. Producer 
prices now average about 3 cents a dozen 
above: the support ceiling. 


Congress Kicks 


The 78th Congress rushed pell-mell 
toward adjournment by taking two swift 
kicks at the Administration. 

Biggest kick and strangest sight was 
the Senate’s refusal of immediate con- 
firmation for FDR’s State Dept. appoint- 
ees, which found in agreement members 
who generally fight tooth and nail. 

So back to the Foreign Relations 
Committee for hearings went the names of 
Joseph C. Grew, undersecretary; Will 
Clayton, Archibald MacLeish and Nelson 
Rockefeller, assistant secretaries. It didn’t 
matter that Grew received general sup- 
port; his name went back with the rest. 

Members made plain they wanted all 
appointees’ views on foreign policy and 
cartels after Sen. A. B. (Happy) Chand- 
ler (D-Ky.) screamed: “Who won the 
election? Instead of poor folks obtaining 
jobs the Wall Street boys are obtaining 


jobs and we are clearing everything with 
Harry Hopkins.” 

Second kick came when Social Securi- 
ty taxes were frozen at 1% for another 
year. A Presidential veto appeared likely. 
Between times Congress gave final ap- 
proval to extending the War Powers Act 
anotber year and to pensions up to $74 
monthly for widows of World War I 
veterans. The House voted $3000 a year 
more to each member for clerk hire, cut 
$16 million from the $415 million de- 
ficiency appropriation bill before passing 
it and learned in investigating an Orange- 
burg, N. Y., war camp one construction 
firm received $124,000 for five months’ 
rental of equipment worth only $17,500. 


Whither PAC? 


House members—Republicans and 
Democrats—cheered loudly. Texas’ Rep. 
Richard M. Kleberg went back to his seat. 
He had delivered his swan song. 

He charged: ‘The New Deal mas- 
querades as the voice of the Democratic 
party, actually is the voice of CIO-PAC’s 
Sidney Hillman, the Communists’ Earl 
Browder and others who would destroy 
American liberties; the New Deal is a 
“Marxist” movement to fasten totali- 
tarianism on the U. S. 

In London, Hillman paid no atten- 
tion, took PAC into, the field of inter- 
national relations with the assertion it 
would be kept alive “as a force for mter- 
national co-operation.” Hee assailed 
“labor-baiters” in Congress as isolation- 
ists, called again for organization of a 
world labor group along the lines of PAC. 

Sample Hillman statements: “Labor 
has become politically potent under the 
two-party system’; “nobody takes the 
two-party system seriously.” 


Justice Interrupted 


Few spectators were in the locked 
courtroom. On the bench sat District 
Supreme Court (Washington) Chief Jus- 





tice James M. Proctor. “I want no dem- 
onstration,” he warned. 

Then he announced the mass trial of 
26 accused seditionists was at an end, a 
mistrial due to death of Presiding Justice 
Leslie C. Eicher. Only one of the defend- 
ants was willing to proceed with a new 
judge (PATHFINDER, July 24). 

During eight months the trial cost 
about $100,000. Asked about another trial, 
Prosecutor O. John Rogge said: ““We don’t 
know. No plans yet.” 

* * * 


EAST: Maritime Commission re- 
ported 154 cargo ships were delivered by 
U. S. builders in November, boosting 
year’s total to 1,532. 

Rep. Jon Z. Anderson (R.-Cal.) told 
the House miniature football emblems 
sold at Army-Navy game in Baltimore 
were stamped “Made in Japan.” 

Sixth War Loan, goal $14 billions, 
went $52 millions over the top, but individ- 
ual “E” bond sales were $2 billions short. 

FDR accepted the resignation of 
Harry Slattery, rural electrification chief. 


MIDWEST: Willys-Overland Motors, 
Toledo, Q., started manufacture of jet- 
propelled robot bombs. First ones shipped 
were 27 ft. long with 17-ft. wingspan. 

Highest adjusted tax rate for big 
cities, reported by National Municipal 
league is Chicago’s, $39.90. Lowest was 
Los Angeles with $26.68. 


WEST: Centralia, Wash., police 
found $700 worth of war bonds torn to 
bits, pieced them together puzzle-like to 
find the owner. 

Movie-Radio Director Cecil B. De- 
Mille threatened to quit his Monday night 
radio show rather than pay a $1 union 
political assessment, charged the fee killed 
“free labor.” 


SOUTH: Cotton worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars lay rotting in Texas 
fields due to lack of harvest labor. 
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SENATE WANTS TO KNOW about them. Public hearings were ordered on appointment of (I. 
to r.) Archibald MacLeish, Nelson Rockefeller and Will Clayton to the U.S. State Department. 














Gallantry of the folks around 
Orangeburg, S. C., in electing Mrs. Willa 
Fulmer to serve out the term of her late 
husband, Rep. Hampton P. Fulmer, pro- 
vided a thrill for 12-year-old Alden Reed, 
of Vienna, Va. She now has a grand- 
mother on one side of the House, a grand- 
father on the other. 

Alden is the red-headed daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William T. Reed, who met 
and married while their fathers were in 
Congress. Mrs. Fulmer, the child’s grand- 
mother, is a Democrat; Rep. Daniel A. 
Reed, Dunkirk, N. Y., her grandfather 
and a veteran of 25 years in the House, 
is a Republican. 

Visiting the Capitol the day Mrs. 
Fulmer was seated, Alden posed for a 
picture in her granddad’s office (see cut: 
Alden left, her mother in back, and grand- 
parents). But she had to go on crutches. 
A few days before she had broken her leg 
in a fall at school. 

y a 


Balm for Norman M. Littell, assist- 
ant attorney general who was fired by 
President Roosevelt after a public row 
with Attorney General Biddle, were two 
clothes hampers full of telegrams and let- 
ters commending his “honesty.” He took 
the missives home when he cleaned out his 
desk. All are to be answered. 


* * * 


Interior Department was all set to 
send out an Alaskan Advisory Commission 
backed by a $3,860,000 appropriation to 
“survey” settlement possibilities of Alaska 
—till it hit a Congressional snag. The 
House Appropriations Committee, delving 
into the project, reminded Secretary Ickes 


Washington Parade 
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ALDEN REED, 12, visits Capitol on crutches to see grandparents on both sides of House. 


that the amount sought was half the 
original price paid for the Territory; 
furthermore, that Interior’s own Land Of- 
fice and U.S.D.A. already have facilities 
for counsel to war veterans on the area. 

It leaked out at the hearing that 
Maury Maverick, Smaller War Plants 
chief, was slated for the commission. The 
House group tossed out the request. 


. + 6 


Somewhat off the beaten track of 
Christmas shock troops, but hard by a 
leading Washington hotel, is Rexcraft de 
Paulus, a smart little shop devoted to 
objets d’art, watch repairing, and original 
sculptures by Marie Apel, Countess de 
Szaramowiz. It also is currently showing 
a dozen water colors by Ots Roberts, 
PATHFINDER’S genial art director, whose 
bouts with the Muse include an occasional 
piece for the trade. 

We were gaping at the shop’s enticing 
window when a tall, tweedy lady ap- 
proached in a swinging stride, hesitated, 
then sauntered over.to look, too. Pres- 
ently she went inside and wandered 
around a bit. A clerk finally stepped up, 
but the lady shook her head. “Thank 
you,” she said, “I’m just browsing.” She 
browsed over the costume jewelry, picture 
frames and whatnots, carefully scrutinized 
Ots’ landscapes and still lifes, pursed her 
lips at the Countess’ handiwork. 


As she drifted out the clerk said: 
“Call again, Mrs. Roosevelt.” 
* ok ” 
Mayor E. E. Patton, Knoxville, 


Tenn., and Vernon J. Baker, Central City, 
Nebr., were among the first to call Wash- 
ington Parade on its story (Dec. 4) that 
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Max and George Schwabe were the first 
brothers sent to Congress since 1851. We 
relied on information given Rep. Max 
Schwabe (R.-Mo.) by the Library of 
Congress when he got word his brother 
George, also a Republican, had been 
elected to the House from Tulsa, Okla. 

Mayor Patton reminded us that a 
pair of Kitchen brothers from North Caro- 
lina were in the House 40 years ago. 
Baker and others recalled the Foss 
brothers from Massachusetts and Illinois, 
who served together about 1910. 


* * * 


One of the U. S. Army’s most ticklish 
jobs is that of “air trucking” supplies to 
isolated fighting units. The man who di- 
rects that job, dropping guns, ammuni- 
tion, supplies, even fresh eggs and live 
pigs, is Brig. Gen. Wilbur R. McReynolds, 
Air Quartermaster. He’s a native of 
Spring Valley, Ohio. 

Veteran of World War I (captain of 
infantry in Verdun sector) and old time 
athlete (missed only three minutes of play 
in three years of football at Ohio univer- 
sity), Gem. McReynolds until recently 
was director of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s military training division. With the 
Air Quartermaster assignment, he took 
over the flying of supplies in all theaters to 
task forces too far from base for ground 
transport. It’s a new technique. 

Supplies for air delivery are packed 
at quartermaster depots, stowed in cargo 
planes from which doors have been re- 
moved. At the dropping point, “kicker- 
outers” shove the packages overboard. 
Some float down by parachute, others fall 
free. Fresh eggs, medicines, blood plasma 
and like items are packed in rice hulls and 
can take a fall of 400 feet without dam- 
age. Other air deliveries: livestock, oper- 
ating tables, lighting systems and gener- 
ators, drums of gasoline, food, clothing, 
and two-wheel carts to haul packages to 
scattered troops. As war distances con- 
tinue to increase, the demand for supplies 
from the air is growing, too. It’s up to 


Gen. McReynolds to keep ‘em dropping. 





Signal Corps 


GEN. McREYNOLDS: Drop eggs, pigs from air. 
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Old Mullet’s Comeback 


Every morning for the past 86 years 
old Number Eleven has huff-puffed out of 
Goldsboro, down through North Carolina’s 
Great Dover Swamp, over Bear Creek, 
past Catfish Lake to the sand flats of 
Morehead City. Every morning it ran 
the 95 miles, the Atlantic-& North Caro- 
lina R.R. was 95 miles deeper in the red. 

The A & NC was called the “Old 
Mullet Line.” Everybody knows there’s 
no money in old mullets. Ta&en over by 
the state after a series of bankruptcies, 
the road was leased to Norfolk & Southern 
but soon bounced back to state ownership. 
Year in and year out the A & NC puffed 
deeper into the red. Then, as the second 
reel title in D, W. Griffith Southland Spec- 
tacles always said, “Came the War.” In 
this case it was World War II. The U. S. 
Marines came to the rescue of the A & NC 
(now called the A & EC) and the A & EC 
came to the rescue of the U. S. Marines—. 
The Marine Corps, building a huge base at 
Cherry Point, needed vast amounts of sup- 
plies and high speed schedules for its troop 
trains. Overnight, the senile, wheezy Old 
Mullet became a new railroad. Its direc- 
tors borrowed $400,000 from the Navy, 
$200,000 from the State, laid new ballast 
and heavier rails, cleared new ditches 
along the right of way, turned in a gross 
revenue of $1,500,000 for 1944. Of this, 
$500,000 went back to the state for debt. 


Two War Shave 


All these stories about “one shave” 
razor blades stop short and turn around 
when they get to the Army Service Forces 
Training Center at Flora, Miss. Seems 
they’ve got a GI down there who claims 
he’s shaving with the same safety razor 
blade his father took from the body of a 
German soldier in France 25 years ago. 
Pop used the blade every day until two 
years ago then passed it on to the World 
War II fighter. The son’s been using the 
thing every day since then and hasn't been 
jacked up a single time at inspection. We 
aren’t giving his name. We don’t want him 
mobbed by 50,000 razor blade manufac- 
turers looking for testimonials. 


St. Nick of Chelsea 


War or peace, youngsters will hang 
their stockings against the mantel next 
Sunday night and gaze bug-eyed up the 
chimneys that are supposed to be the last 
lap in St. Nicholas’ trek from the North 
Pole. Few of us have the courage to tell 
them the truth about St. Nicholas. It 
would make matters worse to report that 
he’s an old Greenwich Villager. 

The modern conception of St. Nicho- 
las was born in the study at “Chelsea,” 





the Greenwich Village mansion inherited 
by Dr. Clement Clarke Moore, professor 
of languages and literature at New York 
City’s General Seminary. The occasion, of 
course, was the penning of Dr. Moore’s 
famous poem which begins “Twas the 
night before Christmas, and all through 
the house not a creature was stirring; not 
even a mouse.” 

That was during Christmas week in 
1822, a full seventy years before aspiring 
writers and poets drove all the mice out 
of Greenwich Village garrets. Dr. Moore 
had just returned from a ten mile sleigh 
ride through downtown Manhattan where, 
with the aid of a pot-bellied Dutch house- 
man, he had distributed toys to the chil- 
dren of workers in the stooped, dingy 
tenements along the East River. 

Back in Chelsea’s study, a log spitting 
and popping in the fireplace, Dr. Moore 
mused on his rotund houseman, the fire- 
place, the sleigh ride and before the eve- 
ning was out had finished off the poem. 

The poem was read in the Moore 
home that Yule season. Presently, a copy 
was snitched by a friend and taken back 
to Troy, N. Y. where it was first pub- 
lished in the Daily*Sentinel. Dr. Moore 
denied authorship for years, preferred in- 
stead to be known as the author of “A 
Compendious Lexicon of the Hebrew Lan- 





CLEMENT MOORE: S#. Nick has never been 


the same since Christmas week in 1922. 


guage,” and son of the Bishop Benjamin 
Moore who preached Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s funeral sermon. He finally admitted 
authorship in 1837 when “A Visit from St. 
Nicholas” was re-printed with much huz- 
zah in the New York Book of Poetry. 
Ever since then, to all the world, St. 
Nicholas has looked like the Moore’s 
houseman, with reindeer and chimney- 
jumps to boot. Santa Claus was the first 
Greenwich Village artist to make good. 





Too Many Gates 


From Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
comes the complaint that the West, with 
its wide open spaces, has too many gates. 
They’re a nuisance to men who drive 
school busses. The drivers are asking legis- 
lation to force replacement of gates with 
cattleguards. One complainant, whose 
route cuts through livestock pastures, has 
to open and close 22 gates twice a day, 
according to the New Mexico director of 
school transportation. 


Lemon Mining 


Miners around Kellogg, Idaho, turn 
up their noses at stories about mushrooms 
grown in abandoned mines in the sissified 
East. Down in one of the Kellogg diggin’s, 
they have their own project blossoming. 
It’s a lemon tree that has already borne 
fruit, a half mile underground. They sorta 
boost the seasons along by turning a sun- 
lamp on the tree once a day. 


Just Americana 1 


Roy, Mont.: Mike Delaney, rancher, 
fretted when Jo-Jo, his pet buffalo, wan- 
dered off into a snowstorm. Jo-Jo, Mr. 
Delaney explained, can’t stand the ele- 
ments as his ancestors did. He’s used to 
regular meals, the protection of the corral 
and companionship of a herd of Herefords. 

Shelton, Neb.: Walter Rayback 
prided himself on his canvasback duck de- 
coys. His pride bloomed when a coyote 
loped past his blind, jumped one of the 
decoys, made off with it. 

Rocky Ford, Colo.: Major Lee 
Cover, just back from India, reports that 
his old job is in good hands. He was sit- 
ting in his office near Calcutta reading 
the notice that furloughed him home when 
the officer who was to replace him walked 
in. It was Major Jack Lawson. The Law- 
sons live right across the street from the 
Covers in Rocky Ford. 

Lafayette, Ind.: Style-wise scientists 
in the State Dept. of Agriculture at Pur- 
due University have developed a finger 
nail polish designed to help city women 
who volunteer to grade Indiana tomato 
crops. The polish is the exact color of a 
tomato ripe enough to eat. All the ladies 
need to do is lay a digit alongside the fruit, 
match its shading with their nail polish. 

Zion, Ill: Mr. and Mrs, Charles J. 
Haas, with four sons in the service, made 
a resolution when someone stole the flag 
from the pole in their yard. Mr. Haas 
painted their home red, white and blue. 

Lansing, Mich.: Lt. Edward H. Mur- 
phy, speaking for his bomber crew, sent 
the following request to the State Con- 
servation Dept., “We have chosen the 
skunk as the most typical American mam- 
mal, and would appreciate your help in 
getting one as our mascot.” The Depart- 
ment instructed Arnold O. Haugen, direc- 
tor of the Swan Creek Wild Life Experi- 
ment Station, to ship “one deodorized 
skunk” to Lt. Murphy. 




















60 Fateful Days 


From Paris, Brussels, Belgrade, Rome 
—bastions last year of Hitler’s Fortress 
Europe, came daily stories of victory. 
The end could not be far off. 

But from Chungking, the capital long- 
est under arms (1937), came daily stories 
of defeat. As a year of crushing allied 
success blazed to its end, Chungking cor- 
respondents filed the bitterest story of the 
war since the fall of France: the next 60 
days will determine whether China can 
continue the war. The Japs had cut China 
in half, were rushing Kweiyang, U. S. air- 
base 220 miles from Chungking, 200 miles 
from Kunming, USAAF headquarters. 

The news was serious because allied 
strategists plan eventual huge land bat- 
tles in China, to conquer Japan. 

Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
Commander of American forces in China 
and Chief-of-Staff to Chiang Kai-shek 
bluntly said, “There is no intention to 
abandon China on the part of the: Ameri- 
can Army” as these steps were taken to 
" stem the tide: 

(1) Six Chinese divisions were shifted 
from police to combat; (2) after another 
cabinet shake-up Chiang talked with Chi- 
nese Communist leaders about accepting 
their aid; (3) Efforts to open the Burma 
road at once were strengthened to bring 
up tanks and heavy artillery. 


Earth’s Cradle Rocks - 


On Pearl Harbor anniversary day, 
sensitive instruments that tell scientists of 
earthquakes shivered from terrific shocks 
which experts located in the Sea of Enshu, 
about roo miles southwest of Tokyo. 

“These quakes were the kind the Japs 
fear most,” said Father Joseph Lynch, 
Fordham university seismologist. “Shocks 
must have been felt clear across Japan. 
Because the disturbance centered farther 
out to sea than the 1923 catastrophe which 
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DEATH IN THE AIR for this Supertfort. Flak hit it over Germany. The crew is unaccounted for. 


killed nearly 100,000, the tidal wave must 
have been worse this time.” 

Admitting there had been a quake, 
Tokyo radio kept its kimono on but con- 
fessed a series of landslides, giant tidal 
waves 60 to 70 feet high which struck 250 
miles of densely populated coastline be- 
tween Tokyo and Osaka, damaging homes 
and war factories. “dnhabitants of Japan 
enjoy sitting on Mother Earth’s cradle,” 
smirked the Nip newscaster. 


Around the Globe 


Stockholm: Norwegian underground 
reported famous ski slides prepared as V-3 
rocket bases for attack on New York by 
New Year’s. Danish launching places also 
readied. (U. S. experts call attacks pos- 
sible, not probable. ) 

Paris: Spanish refugee leader Miguel 
Maura, reported “full cabinet crisis” in 
Madrid. (Possibly another indication of 
second Spanish revolution. ) 

London: Spanish Embassy had “abso- 
lutely no information” about any crisis in 
Madrid; called French newspaper Libera- 
tion’s report of Franco’s resignation, “just 
one of those stories.” 

Moscow: Soviet press denounced the 
new Polish Government in London as “a 
living corpse avowedly fascist,” saw no 
hope for reconciliation between it and 
Lublin National Liberation Committee. 

Russian-French Alliance signed by De 
Gaulle and Stalin, made France a bridge 
between eastern and western powers, put 
her back into front rank as international 
power. Pact, unpublished, is believed simi- 
lar to Anglo-Russian Alliance. A French- 
English treaty along the same lines is ex- 
pected soon, 

New Delhi: Maj. Gen. Frank D. 
Merrill, leader of Merrill’s Marauders, 
famed jungle fighters, was appointed Dep- 


uty Commander U. S. Forces, India- 
Burma Theater. 
Allied Supreme Headquarters: 
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Eisenhower warned Germans Allied Mili- 
tary Government will not supply food, 
fuel, or clothing. Aim: to discourage Nazi 
earth scorching. 


Annapolis Outgrown 


Our Five-Ocean Navy is too big to be 
officered anything like exclusively by Ann- 
apolis men. The ratio today among Navy 
officers is only one graduate of the U. S. 
Naval Academy to 17 non-graduates. Pro- 
portion won’t change greatly after the war. 

Navy men who never went to Ann- 
apolis say this means an end to the Navy’s 
“caste system.” No longer is an Annapolis 
diploma the sole route to rank, acceptance, 
prestige. Most of the regular navy offi- 
cers, for years to come, will be non-Ann- 
apolis reserves screened for ability, navy 
officials admit. 

Jimmy Forrestal, the non-Annapolis 
secretary, trumpeting for a peacetime 
Navy tough enough to keep the peace in 
every part of the world where we have in- 
terests, knows the job is too big to be an 
exclusively Annapolis affair—that the 
peacetime crops of 500 or so Annapolis 
graduates can’t begin to do the job. 

Statistics sing a dirge for Annapolis. 
Next June 3,389,000 men and women will 
be enrolled, and only 500,000 will be reg- 
ular Navy. Of the 286,094 officers (at 
present) only 16,820 are regular Navy. 
And even all regular Navy are not Ann- 
apolis men; thousands of these ratings ad- 
vanced to commissions during this war. 

To keep a strong but greatly reduced 
peacetime Navy, 35,000 to 40,000 officers 
will have to be added to the regular Navy 
rolls. By shortening its course and over- 
loading every class, Annapolis turns out 
1000 wartime graduates yearly. The peace- 
time figure will be far less. It won’t be an 
Annapolis Navy. 

Forrestal, sold on the reserves’ excel- 
lence, wants legislation that will greatly 
expand the regular Navy and allow ex- 
treme latitude in selection. Already a per- 
manent board to supervise screenings of 
men who want to or can be induced to 
stay in service, has been appointed. 
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MUCK AND MIRE of European fighting. U. S. 


crewman totes needed supplies to idling tank. 
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FRANCE: Through a maze of Ger- 
man defenses at the Saar, the American 
Third Army punched eight lanes into the 
vital German industrial valley. After a week 
of stalemate on the Cologne plain, the 
American First renewed the Allied drive for 
the Rhineland, pushing within two miles 
of Dueren, main anchor of the Nazis, Roer 
River winter defense line. Heavy bombers 
in thousand-plus formations flew through 
50-below-zero temperatures to hammer at 
supply and industrial centers in western 
Germany. Fighter and medium bombers 
ranged the entire fighting line. 

ITALY: Italian patriots, still active 
despite a general order to disband, took a 
vital enemy Adriatic barge port, Porto 
Corsina, six miles northeast of Ravenna, 
which Canadians captured a few days 
earlier. The British Eighth Army stood off 
heavy German counter-attacks northwest of 
Forli. Struggling through mud, rain and 
high winds, Canadians took Mezzano to cut 
Nazi supplies from the coast. 

RUSSIA: German defenses on the 
200-mile Hungarian front buckled under 
hammering from a million Soviet troops. 
Reds reported large fires in near-entircled 
Budapest, indicating German evacuation. 

CHINA: U.S. 14th Air Force reported 
November raids sank 30,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping, six Jap warships, 274 small 
craft. Chinese troops counter-attacked Japs 
in Kweichow Province in desperate fight 
for China’s life. 

PACIFIC: B-29s hit Tokyo five suc- 
cessive days, four raids in one 25-hour 
period, Huge fires raged. Amphibious land- 
ings above Ormoc trapped 40,000 Japs, 
took that enemy reinforcement port in 
MacArthur’s first major land victory since 
initial landings. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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NEW TRACTOR SEAT absorbs all the jolts. 


Tractor Comfort 


Comfort—and fewer physical disor- 
ders—is a prospect for the postwar farm 
tractor operator. A new suspension-type 
seat, equipped with shock absorber and 
springs, will be responsible. 

Developed by Monroe Auto Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, the new seat takes the 
jolts out of riding over plowed and rough 
land. It’s ready for mass _ production, 
when WPB releases necessary materials. 
Cost will be little, producers said. 

The seat was developed from plans 





Overweight? Exercise! 


To the Twenty-third 4-H Congress 
came a chubby 17-year-old youth, Ray- 


mond Taylor, Kentland, Ind. He was 
chuck full of ambitions to win the junior 
feeding contest in the Chicago Market Fat 
Stock Show (successor to the International 
Live Stock Exposition) with his prize 
Chester White porker, Prince. 

Ray’s fond hopes were blasted when 
Prince stepped on the scales. Officials dis- 
qualified the animal: “Sorry youngster, 
but your pig is eight lbs. overweight.” 

Exercise is reducing, Raymond figured, 
so he and Prince began a walking tour of 
the stock yards. 

Boy and pig’s two-and-one-half hour 
marathon paid off when Prince weighed in 
again, topped the scales at the proper 299 
lbs., then stepped down with the grand 
championship purple ribbon. r 

“T-expect I lost more weight than 
Prince,” Ray said, “but it was worth it.” 

Biggest money winner was another 
corn belt farm lad, 17-year-old Ben Greve, 
who carried $5,850 home to Bryant, Iowa. 
His 1,190 lb. Hereford steer won junior 
and grand championships for best prime 





used in producing nearly 200,000 special 
seats for Army tanks. 


Isle of Freedom 


“An island of free enterprise in a 
world of collectivistic governments’— 
such was the probable picture of post- 
war America drawn by Robert Gaylord, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, at NAM’s war and recon- 
version congress in New York. 

The 2,500 businessmen (most of them 
typical of the “smatl” industrialist group, 
which though employing fewer than 500 
persons per factory, together hires 70% 
of all manufacturing labor and produces 
75% of the nation’s fabricated goods) 
took action to safeguard America’s magic 
formula—‘“production of more goods at 
less cost in order that more people can buy 
more things at lower prices.” 

NAM resolutions stressed these cre- 
dos: (1) free enterprise is the route to the 
highest possible standard of living for all 
people; (2) cartels tend to disturb peace 
and breed wars; (3) banking and credit 
should be restored to private manage- 
ment; currency should be redeemable in 
gold; (4) “perversion of the power of tax- 
ation from its legitimate purpose to in- 
direct efforts at alleged social and eco- 
nomic reform is a threat to our form of 
government and way of life.” 

A plan to retire the nation’s $300 


billion war-end debt over the next 60 
beef animals. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. broke a 15-year record by bidding 


$4.50 a pound for the champion. 

Karl Hoffman, Ida Grove, lowa, cap- 
tured his third successive grand champion- 
ship when his load of 15 light-weight 
Hereford steers were adjudged the best 
car-lot in the show. 

Six of the 37 state 4-H club winners 
in the Westinghouse Electric Co. rural 
electrification contest received $200 schol- 
arships for their work in adapting elec- 
tricity to farm uses. They were: Frances 
McMillen, Enid, Okla., Harlan A. Dietzel, 
Bay Port, Mich.; Raymond Schafer, Red 
Lake Falls,-Minn.; Jesse Nemechek Jr., 
Humboldt, Nebr.; Walter M. MacEvoy, 
Lockport, N. Y.; and Rodney Maple Ha!!l, 
Parker, S. D. All winners were given free 
trips to the 4-H Congress. 


More Containers 


Bottles, tin cans and bulk containers, 
including steel drums and pails, should be 
in plentiful supply early in 1945, said 
Office of Civilian Requirements. But fiber 
containers will be scarce on the home front 
until three to six months after Germany 
collapses. 


Soldier-Farmers 


Returning war veterans who want to 
buy farms must prove they are experi- 
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years, with sharp reductions in taxes on 
businesses and personal incomes, came 
from H. E, Humphreys jr. 

“Factories will have postwar jobs for 
30% more people than in 1939,” said Wil- 
liam P, Witherow. ‘‘Two-thirds of manu- 
facturing industry will be geared to full- 
scale employment within a month after re- 
conversion begins.” 


Auto Aims 


When WPB “go” on civilian 
cars, the motor industry will be ready. 
C. E. Wilson, General Motors president, 
predicted that a pent-up growing demand 
for automobiles during the first peace- 
time years will be 50% ahead of any year 
before the war. 

Ford Motor Co, sets 2,000,000 cars as 
its share of this vast market and will be 
ready three months after an okay from 
WPB with a “face-lifted” version of the 
1942 model to sell at less than $800. 

Other Ford plans: A new low-price 
model, built partly of aluminum, to run 
28 to 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline, a 
new Mercury and two Lincolns. 

What price will be right for postwar 
cars? OPA began asking manufacturers 
for cost data; Pricing Chief Bowles was 
quoted as wanting a 5% increase over 
1941 levels. 

Motor makers thought a boost of 
15% to 25% would be more like it, chiefly 
because of hiked labor costs. 


Savs 


enced and want them for production, not 
just places to live. That was made clear 
as Veterans’ Administration issued rules 
governing loans for farm purchases under 
the GI Bill of Rights. 


At the same time, Department of 
Agriculture was named a_ co-operating 
agency. Chief job will be to make sure 


veterans are not “gypped” in land pur- 


chases, also that farms will be productive 
enough to assure loan repayment. 
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RAYMOND TAYLOR and walking companion. 
They won 4-H Club grand championship ribbon. 
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King Stays In 


With a blockbusting vote of confi- 
dence from Parliament, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King crashed triumphantly out 
of the conscription crisis which convulsed 
Canada, split his Liberal party, threatened 
to force a national election that might 
have finished his government. (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. .27, Dec.'4). 

Result was Canadians will be subject 
to limited conscription for overseas duty. 
King’s 143-to-70 victory climaxed a week’s 
noisy debate. 

As a final sop, King promised he 
wouldn't ask a new lease on life for this 
Parliament beyond its automatic expira- 
tion in March. That means a national 
election before then. 





Money Talks 


Whoops by Yank gobs celebrating 
shore leave after dark shocked Britishers 
on Bermuda’s staid streets. “Criminal 
misconduct!” stormed pillar of island so- 
ciety Morris A. Gibbons to the local Par- 
liament. “Hear! hear!” echoed lawmakers. 

U. S. Naval authorities heard, heeded 
by clamping a 6 p.m. curfew on sailors. 
Then Bermuda merchants, deprived of 
gob dollars, pelted Parliament with pro- 
tests. In a few days the lawmakers re- 
spectfully petitioned removal of the cur- 
few, vowing: ‘Sailors’ conduct, on the 
whole, has been exemplary.” 


Words Fail 


Carrying on Cordell Hull's feud 
against Argentine fascism, new U. S. Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius drew first blood 
as the Pan American Union shelved Ar- 
gentina’s plea for a conference to sift 
Hull’s charges of aid to the Axis. 

Official excuse for the postponement: 
only Haiti, Ecuador, Panama, Honduras, 
“had time to compose answers to Argen- 
tina’s proposal.’”’ Real reason: the State 
Department’s delaying tactics. 

But Argentine representative Rudolfo 
Garcia Arias saved face as the Union 
voted a special meeting “if enough replies 
are received before the next regular ses- 
sion, Jan. 3, 1945.” 

But undaunted Argentina pegged 
away at winning friends and influencing 
people (particularly Brazil) by shipping 
500 tons of beef to Rio de Janeiro, meat- 
less for weeks because of wartime scarci- 
ties, inflation, drought. 

This was her answer to U. S. lend- 
lease tanks to Uruguay, where Argentine 
exiles plotted to overthrow the Peron- 
Farrell regime of the Pampas country. In 
Chile too, Argentine got a mild slap in the 
face when Democratic organizations 
pledged solidarity with Argentine people 
—not rulers. 





athristmas___ 


Because Christmas lives forever in the hearts of small 
children. And because today’s “grown-ups” are only yes- 
terday’s children who once stood waiting before a fireplace 
on Christmas Eve in the past. All that Christmas stands 
for... freedom ... peace... and the dignity of man... 
has become an ideal in their “grown-up” lives. Christmas, 
1944... one more Christmas nearer to final peace... . lives 
on. It lives because “grown-ups” men and women have 
sacrificed their lives and their fortunes that it may con- 
tinue to live in the hearts of small children... forever. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
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RUBBER—LEATHER—FABRIC—KNITTED & FELT 
—e BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 


PROTECTS YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 





FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDE 

Hospital Expenses paid, upte . . . 
(beginning with the first day) 

FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, upto . . . . $135.00 

Loss of Wages reimbursed, upto. . . $300.00 

Loss of Life by Accident . . . . + $1000.00 


WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . . . $60.00 


@ It's easy to run into debt when sickness or 
accident hit. Under the Family Mutual Plan, 
you'll be able to pay your hospital bills. And in 
case of accident, your doctor expenses, and you'll 
be reimbursed for loss of time from work. You 
can enter any hospital in the United States or 
Canada. In the hospital you may have the care 
of your family doctor. Simply present your Fam- 
ily Mutual card at the time of admittance. 
Benefits applying to children are 50% of those 
paid adults. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + Ne Agent Will Bother You 





$540.00 
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‘ 
| Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. prog } 
| Wilmington. 99, Del. H 
’ 
‘ Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- ' 
q Mationon your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 
Si lictatilenicetiGnimmnineinention 
! ADDRESS H 
ila ccenncsnaidencsnensl ; 
1 y 
. ' 
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CHAFING and 
DIAPER RASH 


DONT let the little one suffer. 
Relieve fiery, itchy smarting, 
quickly and gently with soothing, 
carefully medicated Resinol. 

Several generations of mothers 
have used this bland ointment to 
aid baby’s comfort. Let their hap- 
py experiences guide you. 


RESINOL 
Remenece CHORE OKL/ 


@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
» « « When copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.:J.,U.S.A. 


KIDDIE COATS [55.95 


Double breasted navy style, with 

brass buttons. Warm flannel lining. Belted 
back. 56° wool. Blue Melton Cloth. May be 
worn buttoned up or with lapels open. Sizes 3 
to 6. Send for Free Bulletin. 


















JAX 
Box 3-P Times Square 18, New York, N. Y. 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1027 Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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Pinch 


Shortage of children’s shoes acute, but 


relief is in sight. Increased allot- 


ments of leather brighten picture. 


The shortage in children’s shoes con- 
tinues to be “difficult, terrific, drastically 
severe,’ shoe stores across the country re- 
port, even though 9} million more chil- 
dren’s and 24 million more infants’ shoes 
were produced this year than last. 

Reason, as in many other tight sup- 
ply situations, is increased demand—more 
babies, more money—says the Office of 
Civilian Requirements. The birth rate rise 
first hit the o-4 sizes, has now moved in 
on “first-step” shoes, the 44-8 range. In- 
creased national income means shoes for 
some children who once never wore them 
at all. Most mothers want more expen- 
sive shoes for tots, buy oftener. 

But there’s relief in sight. The birth 
rate is declining, WPB has increased 
leather allotments for the 45-8 size range, 
and the pig has gone to market for more 
unrationed shoes. 

In February or March, unrationed, 
durable shoes made from pigskin will be- 
gin to appear on the market. Rind leather 
comes in small pieces, will go into women’s 
and children’s shoes, add some 6 or 7 
million pairs to supply. These shoes will 
have rubber or synthetic soles, will retail, 
in children’s sizes, at $2.50 to $3.95. 

Production quotas and material sup- 
plies for both rationed and unrationed chil- 
dren’s shoes are now adequate, say OCR 
officials. Only hitch is a labor shortage in 
the shoe factories, which WMC is trying 
to ease. 

With adequate labor, shoe manufac- 
turers could make even more of the new 
pigskin shoes. If not enough of this 





International 
CHRISTMAS DOLLS. will delight girls like 
Carol Regan, Chicago ftoyland visitor. 





leather is made into children’s shoes, WPB 
may restrict manufacturers. “Children 
will get what they need; WPB will see to 
that,” said one spokesman. 


Small Potatoes 


There are more small potatoes on the 
market this winter because late planting 
and dry weather stunted growth. Any 
large potatoes, including nearly all Ida- 
hoes, are going to the armed forces in the 
Pacific. 

But the home cook needn’t be con- 
cerned. Small potatoes have advantages. 
They take less time and fuel to cook, say 
USDA home economists, and, if they’re 
boiled whole in their jackets, work and 
food value are saved. No matter how po- 
tatoes are to be served, that is the way to 
cook them. Keeps the Vitamin C in, and 
when the thin peel is lifted off, those inner 
skin minerals stay on, 


Glamor Gifts 


Glitterbugs are taking to wartime- 
inspired ceramics, which loom large on 
Christmas jewelry counters. These baked- 
clay pins and earrings vary in design from 
flowers, bowknots, and butterflies to garish 
donkeys and rabbits that sprout felt ears, 
real whiskers. 

Many heads turn to look at high- 
styled hair accessories—odd-shaped berets 
and combs, even some tiaras. Sequin hat 
pins sparkle in many colors, 

Back again are old-time black and 
cerise velvet collar bands that tie tight 
about the neck. They’re decorated with 
tiny woven bands of pearls, other beads, 
sell at $8 to $25. 

Jewelry counters’ biggest business 
continues to be in earrings. For style, they 
can’t be big enough. 

Popular sterling is everywhere, espe- 
cially in bracelets. One style is a bent- 
to-shape heirloom spoon which sells at 
about $3. 

Spring buyers are asking for small 
pins, no larger than a silver dollar—a 
style forecast tip that may help those who 
plan to give an expensive gift. 


Human Equation 


fight million women, boys and girls, 
have left home and school since Pearl 
Harbor to help with the war. What will 
become of them when the war is won? 

It is estimated that three million 
women will quit the labor force after vic- 
tory. Representatives of 31 organizations 
recently met with Frieda S. Miller, direc- 
tor of the women’s bureau, Department of 
Labor, proposed that Federal funds be 
provided for returning these women to 
their homes. 
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CORDLESS IRON, postwar marvel, confounds 
film star Kitty Carlisle. It gets heat from 
an electric safety base that is automatic. 


For the two million women who will 
wish to continue to work, the conference 
decided protection should be obtained 
against discrimination in layoffs, wages, 
training programs, 

Chief reconversion worry, however, 
is the 3 million boys and girls who left 
school to work. 

“Many of them have had no more 
than elementary school education, the ma- 
jority not more than two years of high 
school,” said Mrs. Gertrude Zimand, of 
the National Child Labor Committee, who 
fears ineligibility for unemployment in- 
surance if they go back to school may 
keep many of them in the labor force. 

Federal funds for educational grants 
are being recommended. 


Postwar Threat 


One out of every three marriages 
made in the postwar period will end in 
the divorce courts. 

That is the prediction of Ernest W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago sociolo- 
gist, who believes that returning soldiers 
will enter into hasty contracts, more 
doomed to failure than war marriages. 

Marriage counseling for adults should 
be started now, he said, if the trend toward 
instability is to be halted. And family life 
education should be given in our schools, 
beginning as early as the first year in high 
school. 

Divorce rate now is one to five. 


Don’t Believe It 


The rumor that there are legal nylon 
stockings stored away somewhere, hidden 
under retail counters for favored custom- 
ers, is ungrounded. 

Not one pound of nylon yarn has 
been made for hosiery since February, 


15 


1942, according to the National Consumer- 
Retail council. However, some yarn in- 
tended for Army parachutes went into 
black market stockings. The FBI recently 
nipped four men who were selling these 
at $10 to $25 a pair. 

Black market customers sometimes 
get hooked on material as well as price. 
Some rayon hose are being dubbed Mexi- 
can nylon or stamped “Du Pont nylon,” 
sold for $4 to $10 a pair. 

Any nylon on the legal market comes 
from Army and Navy rejects. Already 
fabricated, it’s made into shirts, blouses, 
slips, never stockings. 


Briefly Told 


Hand painted blouses, long-sleeved | 


and softly designed, are the newest thing 
in this once tailored field. 

A polishing cloth, impregnated with 
chemicals, cleans silver, brass, pewter, 
gives a polishing gloss to furniture, var- 
nished or painted. Another new cloth on 
the market is a two-faced affair, one with 
the texture of chamois, the other, sponge. 

Aluminum ladders, light to lift and 
shift, are being made in lengths from 
eight ft. to 42 ft. 

Alaskan salmon were evasive this 
year, or there wasn’t the manpower to 
catch and can them. This year’s pack is 
half a million cases below last year’s, two 
million cases less than in 1941. And war 
deman@s stay high. 


This week's postwar promise: A | & 
kitchen sink that dries dishes, has a garb- | | 


age disposal unit. 





I’ve just made two cocky, flip- 
pant, little hats from materials I 
had on hand. Uncle Ben says clothes 
make a woman but they can break 
a man. My hats won’t break any- 
body, but I worry about what Bill 
thinks of them. I’ve had conserva- 
tive, sensible hats all my married 
life, and I want something saucy 
and cute. When I have a smart hat, 
good shoes, and new gloves I feel 
dressed up. A middle-aged woman’s 
morale gets a great boost from a 
few new clothes. 


FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 





How YOU can Avoid 
The Danger of 


DENTURE 
BREATH 










O, IT’S NOT the candle smoke that’s 
bothering her, Mister Man. It’s some- 
thing you may never have thought of... 
Denture Breath! Avoid offending this way. 
Don’t trust brushing and scrubbing your 
dental plates with ordinary cleansers that 
scratch your plate material. Such scratches 
make it easier for food particles and film 
to collect faster, cling tighter, causing of- 
| fensive Denture Breath. 


DO THIS EVERY DAY! Picy 


fittee 


your plate in Ff jent 


longer 


keeps 
Py eels dilate! 
relelels free 


NO BRUSHING 








What's more... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth pow- 
ders or soaps, often wears down the del- 
ieate fitting ridges designed to hold your 
| plate in place. With worn-down ridges, of 

course, your plate loosens. But there is no 
| brushing with Polident, so there’s no danger 
| —and soaking is so easy and sure. 





Later— Now he’s one of the delighited mil- 
|lions who have found Polident the new, 
easy way to keep dental plates and bridges 
sparkling clean, odor-free. If you wear a 
removable bridge, a partial or complete 
dental plate, play safe. Use Polident every 
day to help maintain the original natural 
appearance of your dental plate — costs less 
than 1¢ a day. All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 





de POLIDENT #7 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 











Laboratory-Industry Team 


Not content with finding new indus- 
trial uses for farm products, scientists at 
U.S. Agriculture department’s four, huge 
regional research laboratories—Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, Peoria, and Albany, 
Cal.—work out manufacturing processes, 
check costs, solve marketing problems. 

Results of these studies are free to 
any American business firm. Unlike old- 
fashioned inventors, who had to depend on 
others to market their inventions, USDA’s 
researchers consider no project complete 
without studying its commercial possi- 
bilities. 

Spending about $1,000,000 a year 
each, the laboratories keep in close touch 
with manufacturers and industrial users. 
Surveys of raw materials, possible mar- 
kets, and large-scale production costs, ac- 
company each new product suggestion. 

Among the newest USDA develop- 
ments are paint brush bristles made from 
milk; high vitamin content poultry feed 
from turnip tops, broccoli leaves; a dura- 
ble coating for wood; made from potatoes. 

The wood coating, made of allyl 
starch, potato derivative, resists all ordi- 
nary damaging, agents, including water, 





U.S.D.A. 
FOR STRONGER TIRE CORDS this drawing 
frame (USDA Research Lab.) blends cotton. 


heat, and acids. It’s a good finish for tex- 
tiles and paper, too. Industrial produc- 
tion won’t be practical until after the 
war, but the Philadelphia laboratory is 
going ahead with pilot plant tests. 


Jeep Navigation 


Jeep-riding landlubbers are made full- 
fledged navigators with the aid of Army’s 
mechanical map-maker, the ‘“odograph.” 

Device draws.the map while the Army 
vehicle travels along. A magnetic com- 
pass determines the direction the odograph 





Education 


Los Angeles Farmers 


Long proud of its rich farmlands and 
the growing popularity of the work-in- 
town-but-live-outside combination, Los 
Angeles will make advanced agricultural 
training part of its educational program. 

The Board of Education purchased 
325 acres in the San Fernando valley 
where a school of agriculture with junior 
college standards will be established as 
soon as labor and materials are available. 

Full day classes, together with part- 
time day and evening sessions for both 
young and adult students, will provide the 
finishing touch for agricultural knowledge 
already taught in 52 of the city’s senior 
high schools. 

Courses will include: plant propaga- 
tion, animal husbandry, food production, 
crop control, feed analysis, management, 
inspection, by-product production. Pro- 
duce will supply school cafeterias and do- 
mestic science classes. 


Split School Days 


By doing all their academic work ‘in 
the morning, and working on farms for 
vocational agriculture credits in the after- 


noon, 58 Southport, Ind., schoolboys put 
in 2606 half-days of labor for 66 farmers 
during the 1943-4 school year, and still 
kept up with their studies. Farmers mailed 
reports to school for grading pupils’ appli- 
cation of theories. 


Scholarship Winners 


Organizer of a junior college 4-H club, 
Mary Jo Morgan, 19, Laurel, Miss., won 
the 1944 national 4-H girls’ achievement 
trophy and $200 college scholarship at the 
23rd annual 4-H congress in Chicago. In 
nine years’ club work, gardening, canning, 
clothing, foods, poultry, hpme improve- 
ments, she earned $6,808. 

Boys’ winner was Donald F. Mowery, 
18, Terre Haute, Ind., who has run a 158- 
acre farm since 1941, earned nearly $14,- 
ooo. Both also will receive a trophy from 
President Roosevelt. 


Books or Bibles 


Separation of school and church, 
which threatened to become an issue in 
San Francisco Protestant circles (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 4) has bobbed up in the East. 
Rabbi Harold Englander, Kingston, N.Y., 
raised the latest voice in its defense. 

He protested the teaching of the 
Christmas story in the Kingston schools 
after a member of his congregation said 
her child learned about Joseph and Mary 
and the Star of Bethlehem while attending 
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is traveling. Mechanical innards compute 
distance and direction, pass the informa- 
tion through a “brass brain” which in turn 
relays it to a pencil that draws the map. 

Besides all this, the odograph records 
the distances traveled in all separate di- 
rections, gives the total miles covered. 
Carnegie Institute of Washington’s Dept. 
of Terrestrial Magnetism developed it. 


Brontides 


Rumbling, thunder-like noises that 
can’t be thunder because the skies are clear 
for miles figure in the world’s folklore. 

In Italy, these mysterious sounds are 
called brontidi (thunder-like), in Belgium 
mistopoeffers, in Haiti gouffre, in the 
Ganges delta of India Barisal guns. And a 
few weeks ago, in New England, residents 
thought maybe a German V-3 bomb, 
whose crater nobody found, might have 
been the “cause of a strange noise.” 

Scientists at U.S. Weather Bureau 
call such noises brontides after the Italian 
word. Explanation: Earthquakes often 
occur in a long series of shocks that be- 
come feebler and feebler until only low 
rumbles remain. The rumbles appear to 
come from a distance, but of uncertain 
direction. Actually their source is thou- 
sands of feet below the earth’s surface, 
where rock masses buckle and fold. This 
is the answer to Sir Francis Bacon’s won- 
der 300 yrs. ago about “extraordinary nois- 
es in the sky when there is no thunder.” 








classes in the public school kindergarten. 

To Kingston’s Board of Education 
went Rabbi Englander’s protest: “I know 
some of the hymns found in school hym- 
nals are definitely of a sectarian character. 
Certainly the Christmas carols fall within 
this category. ... The principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, one of the bul- 
warks of our democracy, should be ad- 
hered to and nothing of a religious charac- 
ter should enter our public school system.” 


Press Association 


4-H WINNERS—Don Mowery, Mary Morgan. 
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Music on Records 


Discs for Santa 


Truce with musicians’ union signed just 
in time to allow a number of fine 
new recordings for Christmas 


With the Petrillo peace-pact signed 
and recording companies hard at work in 
both classic and popular camps, RCA, Co- 
lumbia and Decca had fared well with 
holiday releases. (After the first of the 
year look for a flood of new recordings by 
all the companies.) Top honors go to 
Decca’s Alice in Wonderland with Ginger 
Rogers as Alice. Other recordings both 
new and recommended: 

Wagner: Finale, Act III, Die Gotter- 
dammerung, Brunnhilde’s Immolation, Ar- 
turo Toscanini conducting the NBC Sym- 
phony, with Helen Traubel as soloist; 
same combination in the Liebestod, Act 
III, Tristan and Isolde. Many Wagner 
fans will find these without compare. 
( Victor. ) 

Christmas Hymns sung by the Victor 
Chorale, Robert Shaw conducting. Of all 
the collections of familiar Christmas mu- 
sic, this is one of the happiest and best 
balanced. (Victor. ) 

Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas with narra- 
tion by Charles Laughton. The famous 
English movie star, obviously enjoying 
himself, does an effective job to musical 
background directed by Hans Eisler. 
( Decca.) 

Two Ave Maria’s. The well-known 
Bach-Gounod and Schubert settings have 
been rushed to completion with the lifting 
of the union ban. Andre Kostelanetz and 
his orchestra do the honors. (Columbia.) 

Scandinavian Songs sung by Lauritz 
Melchior is a re-issue of 15 songs with 
new format combining flags of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. ( Victor.) 

Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus and Be- 
hold the Lamb of God from The Messiah 
sung by the Sadler’s Wells Chorus con- 
ducted by Warwick Braithwaite. Though 
this music is familiar in record libraries, 
here, quietly introduced, is the best re- 
cording achieved so far. ( Victor.) 

Warren’s Christmas Candle and Ben- 
ham’s Curly Locks, sung by John Charles 
Thomas, are two more Thomas interpre- 
tations, this time disappointing despite the 
holiday spirit. (Victor.) 

Especially recommended: Selections 
from Oklahoma (Decca); The Trolley 
Song and The Very Thought of You by 
Vaughn Monroe and his orchestra (Blue- 
bird): Swinging Them Jingle Bells and 
You’re Gonna Be Sorry by “Fats” Waller 
and his players (Bluebird); the Bunny 
Berigan Memorial Album—a fine tribute 
to a great trumpeter; favorite Hawaiian 
songs sung by Dorothy Lamour (picture 
to match, by Decca); and Ellingtonia 
(Volume ITI) in the Brunswick Collector’s 
Series. 
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l- Peter Pain 
- PLUGS YOU WITH 
eNO INC, 


HEADACHE... 


Lf 


pun Ben-Gay QUICK 


HERE’S WHY gently warming, soothing Ben-Gay gives such fast 
relief from simple headache...Ben-Gay contains up to 2'2 times 


more of two famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate and 


menthol— known to every doctor—than five other widely offered 


fTub-ins. Insist on genuine, fast Ben-Gay for soothing relief! 


Ben-GAY_—rne oricGinat ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


«PAIN J RHEUMATISM | THERE'S ALSO 
0 < 


Also for MUSCLE PAIN > MILD BEN-GAY 
puE TO | AND COLDS { FOR CHILDREN 


SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER 


While They Last 
THIS BEAUTIFUL 30-Pc. SET 


PLATED WITH PURE 


STERLING | *9% 


POSTPAID 
SILVER ON REINFORCED NICKEL $14.95 


Value 
PLATED STEEL BASE 


Think of it—a $14.95 value set of lovely 30-Pc. 
PLATED with Pure sterling silver on rein- 
forced nickel plated steel base for only $9.95 

. richly boxed. Includes 30 thrilling beau- 
tiful pieces in the dignified ‘“Elaine’’ pattern 

6 knives, 6 forks, 12 teaspoons, 6 soup 
spoons. A fitting addition to your table service 
—a set you'll be proud to own—a set you'll be 
proud to give as the ideal gift. 












30 Pc, 
Beautiful 
Tableware 
Chest FREE 


Just pay postman only $9.95, plus postal charges when he delivers your 

a=Set to you—with a handy Rogers silverware Polishing Cloth included 

FREE. Or enclose $9.95 and save postal charges as we'll send your Set 

and Free ROGERS Polishing Cloth 


ROGERS OR MONEY BACK. 
Polishing 


postpaid. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Cloth COMET SALES CO., 236 No. Clark St. 


FREE 


Dept. 102, Chicago I, Ill. 








NEXT SPRING 


hiant some of 1s MWh 
WEN SHMET CORN 





Sweeter, More Tender, 
Yields More! 


This amazing new Hybrid Sweet Corn de- 
veloped by Michael-Leonard, world leaders in 
hybrid sweet corn research, is better eat- 
ing, easier growing, and higher yielding! 
You'll love its giant-size ears with deep, juicy 
kernels that are baby-tender and sugary-sweet. 


Selected by Experts 


A nationwide jury of garden experts selected 
Michael-Leonard Hybrid Sweet Corn as win- 
ner in the All-American Seed Trials. Many 
leading food canning companies use it for their 
quality pack. Now, you can grow it in your 
home garden—have the world’s finest sweet 


- FREE— SEND NOW 


Send today for Michael-Leonard’s Hybrid 
Sweet Corn catalog. Tells all you want to 
know about this amazing new gardening dis- 
covery. It’s Free. 


| The Michael-Leonard Company | 

| 333 West 35th Street, Desk 8 | 

Chicago 16, Illinois | 
Send me FREE catalog of your sweet 

| | 

corn hybrids. 
Name 

| ! 

| Address. | 

| Town State | 


WHY QUINTUPLETS 


always do this for 
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To Promptly Relieve Coughing _ 
Sore Throat and Aching Muscles 


Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold — 
their chests, throats and backs arerubbed 
with Musterole. Powerfully soothing— 
Musterole not only promety relieves 
coughs, sore throat, aching chest muscles 
due to colds—but ALso helps break up 
congestion in upper bronchial tract, nose 
and throat. Wonderfulfor grown-ups, too! 
_ 


In3 
Strengths 


no a camommee or 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr.-Martin trained all the 
aldes who corrected .‘‘shell shocked" cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the American Medical Association. Veterans trained 
as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 
Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE tor VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 








NOW . 
QUICK_CASH for boman hair. Mai! your hair 
to us. We'll make you a definite offer. If you 


acvept we send check. If not we return 
your hair intact. Highest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept.W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toupees, and other hair pieces 









CASH FOR 
UMAN HAIR 
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Veterans’ Costs 





"Health 


No V-Health Day? 


| 





The value of cold vaccines, vitamin 
preparations, were debated by doctors, 
druggists with ‘‘de-bunking” articles in 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, 

The articles: (1) a report by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, and 
Council on Industrial Health, denying 
“any proved value” to “cold vaccines now 
available when administered by the routes 
advised”; (2) summary of experiments by 
Duke university researchers, alleging “the 
administration of vitamin supplements to 
a group of apparently normal ‘persons, 
consuming the usual American diet, had 
no appreciable beneficial effects.” 

Spokesmen for the $3 million-a-year 
cold vaccine manufacturing industry and 
$179 million vitamin business branded the 
articles one-sided, unfair. “Cold vac- 
cines,”’ they said, “have been proved valu- 
able in industrial tests such as at the 
Monessen and Allenport, Pa., plants of 
Pittsburgh Steel Corp., where they cut 
cold infections 88%. Vitamin therapy is 
a recognized treatment for deficiency cases 
—and recent surveys show a large part of 
the American people isn’t getting enough 
vitamins in its diet.” 


| Unhealthy for M.D.’s 


Strain of home front medical practice 
has cut two to three years off many doc- 
tors’ lives, Dr. Edgar G. Ballenger, At- 
lanta, Ga., told the Southern Medical As- 
sociation, 

A larger proportion of civilian doctors 
are dying than physicians in the armed 
services, he said. 


Heavy fighting abroad, which has 
meant heavy casualties, has quickened 
planning for hospitalization and rehabili- 
tation for fighters by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Most recent development is a new 

$4.880,000 building to house a 1.328-bed 
hospital scheduled for construction on 300 
acres at Tomah, Wis. It will serve parts 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois. 
This will be only the beginning of 
what Veterans Administrator Hines said 
| in Chicago would be a 300,000-bed need 
by about 1975. He said the program may 
cost up to $6 billion annually. 





Alien Germs: Keep Out 


Army and Navy “quarantine branch- 
es” now help safeguard the home front 
against the importation of such foreign 
devils as yellow fever, cholera, plague, 
typhus, smallpox. 


? 
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This watchdo; work at all embarka- 
tion and debarkation points continues to 
be the responsibility of the United States 
Public Health Service. But the military 
services have taken over examination of 
incoming and outgoing military personnel. 

Servicemen are checked for health, 
exposure to disease. immunization. That 
only a few—considerably under 1%—are 
held for observation is a tribute to mili- 
tary health standards, 


Battlefield Miracle 


A whistling hunk of steel from a Ger- 
man mortar ripped a Yank rifleman’s 
windpipe. He collapsed in a pool of French 
mud, American blood. 

Up raced a 19-year-old medical aide— 
Pvt. Duane N. Kinman, former College 
Place, Wash., truck driver. 

He carried no surgical equipment but 
a pocket knife. 

The rifleman’s face purpled. His body 
thrashed in agony. His windpipe was cut. 
“Hold him,” Kinman asked 2nd Lt. Edwin 
M. Eberling, Lincoln, Neb. 

“IT don’t like to do this, but it’s the 
only way you're going to live.” Kinman 
told the dying man. Opening the pocket- 
knife, he quickly cut around the jugular to 
the windpipe, slipped in a fountain pen cap 
for an air duct. “You can’t breathe 
through your nose or mouth,’ but if you 
hold this pen cap in the cut you can 
breathe through it.” 

In a few minutes the rifleman, clutch- 
ing the pen cap to his throat, was walk- 
ing to an aid station. 

Startled surgeons could make no im- 
provement except replace the pen cap with 
a tracheotomy tube. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, W. F. Leutner, 
president Western Reserve university, 
said: “If Kinman wants to study medi- 
cine after the war, we'll see him through 
a course.” 

Would he? From France came his 
answer: He certainly would. 





Acme 


PVT. KINMAN, hero of battlefield surgery. 
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“Let love be without dissimulation. 
Abhor that which is evil; cleave to 


that which is good.’’—Romans 12:9 


Festival of Lights 


World Jewry turns to the Feast of 
Hanukkah thisyear to remember times of 
oppression not unlike the fate of modern 
Israel. 

From Syrian tyrants 2,100 years ago 
had come a “new. order” to whip the Jews 
into line; a statue of Zeus was set up in 
the temple at Jerusalem. Finally, in 165 
B.c., came the day of liberation when 
Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers re- 
dedicated the temple, and one flask of holy 
oil—but one day’s fuel for the eternal 
lamp—miraculously burned eight days. 

From this miracle came the “Festival 
of Lights” later associated with Hanukkah. 
Jewish families now light one candle the 
first day, two the second, and so on, 
through the eight days this year ending 
Dec. 18. 

Because the date is near Christmas, 
the Feast of Hanukkah calls for an ex- 
change of gifts, holiday foods, Hanukkah 
trees and, even, Old Father Hanukkah 
who takes his place with Kris Kringle, 
Saint Nick and Santa Claus. 

But Jewry, today, will recall the 
Maccabees of old who rededicated them- 
selves to the ideals of Sinai and to the 
spiritual discipline the ideal of freedom 
implies. This season, said Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld of the Washington, D. C., He- 
brew Congregation, the Feast of Hanukkah 
has a new and timely significance. 


Dean Inge Rebuffed 


Martin Luther fights forever on the 
side of democracy, popular education and 
freedom; his spirit opened the door for the 
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modern world; no case can be made for 
blaming him with responsibility for the 
European debacle. 

This was Lutheranism’s energetic de- 
fense of its founder by the Rev. Dr. Oscar 
F. Blackwelder of Washington, member 
of the United Lutheran Church’s Commis- 
sion to the Federal Council of Churches. 

Replying to England’s “Gloomy 
Dean” W. R. Inge, who branded Luther 
Germany’s “worst evil genius” (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 6) Dr. Blackwelder said: 

“Much of the liberty we enjoy in the 
modern world is a monument to Luther. 
It ill behooves Dean Inge to attack the 
man but for whom his Church probably 
would not exist. He knows the Church 
of England inherited its orders from Rome 
and its theology largely from Martin 
Luther. Now the Dean turns his back on 
what he has preached all his ministry. 

“TI would call Dean Inge’s attention,” 
said Dr. Blackwelder, “to the fact that 
Hitler has no more powerful opposition 
from any source than from the spiritual 
sons of Martin Luther—Bishop Berggrav 
in Norway, the martyred Pastor Kaj 
Munk of Denmark and Pastor Martin 


_ Niemoller in Germany.” 


Dr. Blackwelder pointed out that the 
“Gloomy Dean” overlooked the fact that 
in Europe more than 75% of all Protes- 
tantism is Lutheran. 


Gospel Billboards 


To carry out its concern for “how the 
other half lives,’ organized religion must 
make better use of advertising media— 
newspapers, outdoor signs, radio and mo- 
tion pictures. 

That is the belief of the Very Rev. 
Edward R. Wells, dean of St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral, Buffalo. 

“Inasmuch as more than 50% of the 
American population has no religious affili- 
ation, it is obvious old methods by them- 
selves are not adequate,” Dean Wells de- 
clared. The church, he added, has not yet 
begun to realize motion pictures’ possi- 
bilities for religious purposes. 





International 


POLISH ORPHANS, rescued from their thrice-ravaged country, hear priest's message of hope 
while attending mass aboard Coast Guard vesse/ at Bombay, India, en route to a haven of refuge. 








DON’T LET 
THIS HAPPEN 
TO YOU! 


@ Thousands of badly needed cars may 
end up on the junk pile this winter be- 
cause their owners failed to give them 
the added protection against accidents 
that only tire chains can give. For safer 
winter driving, protect your car with 
Weed Chains. 

Don’t risk letting this happen to you. 
Don’t wait till too late. Get Weed Chains 
now and use them when your conscience 
says you should! Get Weed American 
Bar-Reinforced tire chains if your dealer 
has them—the best buy because they 
give mofe traction, greater safety, longer 
mileage. Made by American Chain Di- 
vision of American Chain & Cable. 








Sorry, not * 
available now 
because of 


the war. 


Have You Missed this Old 
Friend of the Pipe Smoker? 


Shortages of materials have 
made it impossible to manu- 
facture Wellington pipes. As 
soon as materials are avail- 
able, we shall resume produc- 
tion of Wellington, deservedly 
America’s favorite pipe for 
over 50 years. 





1,000 EGGS 
IN EVERY HEN 


If You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 


‘The great trouble with the poultry business has 
always been that the laying life of the hen was too 
short,"" says Henry Trafford, nationally famous 
Poultry Expert, for nearly eighteen years Editor of 
* Poultry Success.”’ 

The average pullet may lay 150 eggs or more—in 
second year may lay 100. Then she goes to market. 
Yet it has been definitely established that every pul- 
let hatched has from 1,000 to 3,000 or more minute 
egg germs in her system—and may. in many in- 
stances, be made to lay on a highly profitable basis 
for as long as five years—if given proper care. 

How to work to get up towards 1.000 eggs from 
hens instead of discarding them after one year of 
laying; how to keep up production from fewerbirds, 
save on upkeep, cost of breeding, rearing and feed- 
ing expense, and so get more net profit from every 
dozen eggs. These and many other money-making 
poultry secrets are contained in Mr. Trafford's 
1,000 EGG HEN PLAN of poultry raising, one 
copy of which will be sent free to any reader of this 
paper who keeps SIX hens or more. Eggs, this year 
will be in great demand—at good prices—to take 
the place of rationed meat. Means real profit to the 
smart poultry keeper who can make birds produce. 
Mr. Trafford tells how. If you keep chickens and 
want them to pay with EXTRA EGGS, cut out 
this notice and mail with name and address to 
PENN POULTRY SERVICE, Suite 241-E, 333 
North 15th St., Philadelphia (2) Pa., and free copy 
of the 1,000 EGG PLAN will be sent by return mail. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Writing Millions: I think the best 
way is to write 25 million dollars, or $(25 
million). The latter is just as short and it 
will take care of your question about units 
for billions. 

Edward Lyons, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Communist Threat: The editorial 
quoting Ray L. Dudley (Nov. 6) was a 
sensible view of a serious situation. How 
anyone could, ostrich like, hide his eyes 
from communistic agitations is more than 
I can see. 


G. O., Miami, Tex. 


Woman's Accomplishments: I’m a 
Southern farmer’s wife, mother, home- 
maker. Started from dairy stable and rose 
to mixing bowl. Saved money and paid 
for a farm home, clothed and schooled 10 
children, and bought Bonds from the rst 
Bond drive through the 6th, no defense 
job—all from the farm’s 46 acres. 

Mrs. Bob Raines, New Albany, Miss. 

| Mrs. Raines will get our vote for the 

woman of the year.—Eb. | 


Marine Corps League: PATHFIND- 
ER’s article (Oct. 5) Who'll Organize Vet- 
erans? did not include our Marine Corps 
League, which is a national organization. 

Helen L. Young, Mass. 


For Veteran Aid: Re What’s Good 
Enough, editorial in PATHFINDER of Nov. 
20. Financing a son, daughter, relative, an 

x-soldier, you would just kiss your cash 

goodbye, and thank the Lord when you get 
any back, either interest or principal. The 
big bug in business is percent, in 50 years 
he eats all profit up even at 2%. 

W. H. Everest, Sauk Rapids, Minn. 


For Veterans: Aid the veteran to set 
up a ranch on 10 acres of cut-over hill-run 
land with a flock of 10 ewes of a breed of 
quality sheep (wool and flesh) and a flock 
of 1o Emden geese. Manufacture of blan- 
kets and feather mattresses is around the 
corner, 

John C. B. Gardner, Springfield, Ill. 

[We'd hate to try it.—Eb. | 


Thanksgiving: In regard to thee 
“Thanksgiving muddle,” I suggest that 
every family in this country might well 
celebrate every day as Thanksgiving Day. 
We have so much to be thankful for. 

Henry M. Daniel, Ashland, Oregon 


Omission: I was very much pleased 
with your editorial, Nov. 13 issue, How 
Big Should a Town Be? But it seems to 
me that you overlooked some things. One 
is the church. What would a town be with- 
out a church with its spires pointing to 
the skies? 


W. Heidel, Valley City, N. Dak. 
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GENUINE DIAMONDS 









onty 3 DOWN 
BALANCE ON 
EASY 


WEEKLY OR 
MONTHLY TERMS! 


It's easy to order your Dia- 
monds, your jewelry from 
GENERALI Order — the 
rings shown above: or any 
item from our illustrated 
folder or from our huge 
stock; and send ONLY 45 





A dainty set she'll love. 






Heart design engage- c 
ment ving with center CASH NOW with ordert 
diamond. Wedding band When postman brings your 






engraved te match. In 
10-K yellow gold. 
Only $24.$5 
Both rings 
Federal Tax Included 


order, pay him a few cents 
postage and pay the bal- 
ance to GENERAL on con- 
venient weekly or. monthly 
terms. GENERAL 
Order today .. . if not completely sat- 








TRUSTS YOU. 
isfied within 10 days, return merchandise and your down 


payment will be refunded. Write for illustrated folder. 


Whatever vou want in diamonds or jewelry, GENERAL 
has it! Address Dept. N-2. 


BACKED BY 25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE « 


& JEWELRY (9. 





- AUGUSTA, GA. 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


‘Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


Easy—at home. Spread on So-Lo. It wears like leather. For 
all footwear, children’s and grownups’. Also mends tires, 
Cn boots—anything of rubber, leather, cloth. 


MEND THE HOLE for 


RE- eSRESOLE Or 















AT ANY HARDWARE 
AND 10c STORE 






RELIEVE ITCH OF 


ECZEMA 


USE MILDLY MEDICATED Cuticura. Many say 
resultsare wonderfuk Alldruggists. Buytoday. 


CUTICURA ointment 


OINTMENT 
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Men in the open—men exposed to sun, wind 
and weather—will cell you that there’s no 
comforter like CHAP STICK for cracked, 
chapped fips. Medicated 

to keep lips fit. . 








KEEPS LIPS FIT 


For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions every 
year, because it makes such a dependable. effective 
medicine for coughs due to colds. It’s so easy to 
mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist get 2% ounces of Pinex, a 
special compound of proven ingredients, in concen- 
trated form, well-known for its soothing effect on 
throat and bronchial membranes 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. It's no trouble at all. No cooking 
needed. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and add your 
syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medicine, 
very effective and quick-acting, and you get about 
four times as much for your money. It never spoils, 
and is very pleasant in taste 

You'll be amazed by the way it takes hold of 
coughs, giving you quick relief. It loosens the 
phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and helps | 
clear the air passages. Money refunded if it 
doesn't please you in every way. 

The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 











GET QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
Tooth Drope! “Cavity Toothache” frequently etrikes at 
night, Be prepared. Buy either package from your 
druggist today. Keep it handy. Follow 
directions. C. 8. Dent & Co.. Cincinnati. 


DENT'S TOOTH CUM 
TOOTH DROPS 





Qualify for Certi led Grap10-Analyst 
Degree. Earn up to $100 weekly, up 
to $1 hourly spare time, in new un- 
crowded profession ... ‘ raduates in 
employment and credit fields, police departments 
irts, and in private practice as Personal Pro» 
lem and Vocational Counselors... 3,000 word 
tegt lesson and illustrated Grapho- Analyst FREE 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., MECURIB JOPLIN, MO. 


Learn bBow—without obligation—how to 

goctent and ‘ell your invention. Secure 
“Patent Guide,” containing com- 

plete information about patent pro- 

cedure and selling inventions. Write 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

437-K Adams Building Washington, D. C.. 


/STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obligation 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept 3412, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind 








Brain Teaser No. 61 


| apples gives to a friend one apple more 
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Pastime 





and Smiles 


Figured Out 


Since figures never lie, it 
Is plain as mine to see 
That I should start to diet 

And. count each calory. 
Orville E. Reed 





New Recruit: Why is it that we have 
to do so much marching? 

Sergeant: Because it keeps you fit. 

Recruit: Fit for what? 

Sergeant: Fit for marching. 





Sentry: Halt! Who goes there? 

Private Low Class: Ah, soldier, you 
wouldn’t know me anyways. I just blowed 
in this camp today. 


A boy having a certain number of | 


than half of what he has; to another, half 
an apple more than half of what remained; 
and to another, half an apple more than 
half of what still remained and he has 
one left. How many had he at first? 





Solution to No. 60 
Since there is a fixed rate for the first 
10 words, the difference between the $1.40 
and 98c must be the cost of the difference 
between 35 words and 23 words. Hence 14 
words cost 42c or 1 word 3c. Therefore 
the fixed cost for just 10 words is 35c (34c 


word is 3c 


. 3 a | 
a word) and fixed rate for each additional | 
| 





A Yank soldier entered a music store 
in a little village in England and said, 
“T want an E-string for my violin.” 

After fumbling about for a time, the 
cockney clerk handed over a box of strings 
and suggested: “Would you mind pickin’ 
one out for yourself, gov’nor? I can’t tell 
the bloomin’ ’es from the shes!” 


This sign is displayed in a liquor 


| 


store: “Don’t buy our whisky; Buy War 
Bonds. But if you must buy whisky, buy | 


it from us so we can buy War. Bonds.” 


“T just met your friend Phil Topper, 


| and he had a pinched look.” 


“What was wrong?” 
“Oh, he was walking between two 
cops.” 


Housewife: How did you break this | 
vase? 
Maid: I was accidentally dusting. 












HOLLYWOOD'S MUSICAL’ ‘ 
LOVE STORY.OF ~ 
PAN- AMERICA ! 
© Romance 


| rides on the 






SONGS: “Brazil” ( 
“Rio de Janeiro” 
“Tonight You're Mine” 
“Moonlight Fiesta” 


co-starring 


TITO GUIZAR 


5 VIRGINIA BRUCE 


featuring EDWARD aiiiaal HORTON 
ROBERT LIVINGSTON 
VELOZ and YOLANDA 
FORTUNIO BONANOVA 
ond ROY ROGERS 


(KING OF THE COWBOYS) 


os gvest sfor 





A REPUBLIC PICTURE 
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The Shadow of Inflation 


Recent news items tell of dinners in 
Greece that cost hundreds of billions of 
drachmas. A bottle of whisky in China 
costs $30,000. That is the sort of thing 
that often happens after big wars. It hap- 
pened notably in Germany after World 
War I. Are the prices in Greece and China 
the shadows of coming world events? Does 
inflation threaten the U.S.A. too? 

All economists, professional and ama- 
teur, see such a danger. In fact, they have 
seen it since the beginning of the war, and 
have done much to avoid it. Some say 
openly we shall have inflation after the 
war, and that it has really already begun. 
Others minimize the danger—which is 
good psychology, because, fundamentally, 
our money is just about as good as we 
think it is, 

For a country to have a normal or 
stable currency, its total purchasing power, 
or money, is supposed to balance its total 
production of goods and services. If the 
money on its side of the balance remains 
constant while goods and services are in- 
creased, then money goes up and goods 
and services go down, meaning that prices 
fall. By the same token, if the volume of 
goods and services are decreased, or re- 
main stationary, while the money volume 
is increased, money goes down and prices 
go up—which is the way to inflation. Nat- 
urally, it makes no difference how much 
either side of the balance increases pro- 
vided the other increases in proportion. 
That is the way to prosperity. 

Everybody knows, of course, that 
since we have been in the war we have 
been piling up purchasing power (wages, 
salaries and prices for products). At the 
same time there has been a continuing 
drop in available goods and services at 
home—the kind that our extra money can 
buy. Our national income has jumped up 
to 158 billions a year, as compared with 
some 62 billions in 1936; goods and serv- 
ices we can buy have greatly decreased. 

That, of course, is a tremendous force 
for inflation. We would have had wide in- 
flation, with sky-high prices, before now 
save for the remedies applied. Surplus 
money has been drawn off by taxes and 
bond sales. The remainder has been held, 
to some extent, by wage and price control. 

Last year’s tax yield was more than 
40 billion dollars, nearly double that of 
the previous year. The individual income 
tax return ($18,257,180,877) was more 
than three times that of the year before. 
Our federal debt, expected to reach $300 
billion is an indication of our bond sales, 
because what the Government does not 
get by taxes it must borrow—and our Gov- 


ernment borrows only at home. As for 
price control, the OPA recently estimated 
that if prices had been allowed to rise as 
in the First World War the present war 
would have cost an additional $70 billion 
to date. 

Yet, in spite of these drains, and 
checks, our outstanding currency is in- 
creasing faster than goods and services— 
or, as one economist put it, our supply of 
food, clothing and shelter. Many factors 
are tending to add weight to the money 
side of the balance, and to send goods and 
services up. Such, for instance, as exces- 
sive re-sale of bonds and Government bor- 
rowing from banks and corporations. Such 
transactions produce additional currency. 
Increased use of checks and notes means 
an increase of the currency; “commercial 
paper” acts as money. Checking deposits 
in banks increase circulation, for the 
banks are required to retain only a small 
percentage and may lend the rest. Then, 
too, there is the effect of the so-called 
velocity of circulation. To make a sum of 
money change hands twice as fast in a 
given period is the same as doubling it. 
And, naturally, wide-spread wage increases 
would add to the money in hand without 
increasing goods, and would be another 
step toward inflation. 

Of course, men heavily in debt might 
welcome inflation. If a Greek today owed 
a million he could step out and gather up 
enough money out of the gutters to pay 
off. But to such a debtor, as well as to all 
other citizens, inflation means chaos. The 
value of the dollar you have saved melts 
before your eyes like a snowball in hot 
sunshine. Inflation might be worse than 
an earthquake. It hurts even at a distance, 
for which reason the Allies at Bretton 
Woods sought té6 forestall it in liberated 
countries. 

It is to the advantage of every citi- 
zen to avoid inflation. To help in this re- 
spect we have been asked to put spare 
money in Government bonds, in savings 
accounts or in insurance. When there are 
toasters and autos for sale again we should 
avoid the rush until there seems to be 
enough on the market for all. Above all 
things, stick to the Golden Rule. Thus 
we can maintain our balance. 


* * * 


What is there in people, anyhow, that 
they must always be urged to go to the 
front in churches and to the rear in street 
cars and busses? 


* * * 


What’s the Hurry? 


Why is universal compulsory service 
for youth being agitated at this particular 
time? 

The mystery is deepened by the fact 
that, for the visible future, the draft pro- 
vides plans for all young men of military. 
age and physical fitness. How long the 
draft will continue to require the appear- 
ance of every 18-year-old is a question no 
one can answer now. No authority has 
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suggested that the ending date can be set. 

Certainly, time ought to be allowed 
for the country to become thoroughly in- 
formed as to what compulsory service 
means. Public opinion polls report that a 
substantial majority favors “peacetime 
government service” of one year in the 
Army or Navy. Just how the question 
was stated is not revealed, but military 
training obviously is meant. This is a 
somewhat different concept than is advo- 
cated by those who believe in giving each 
youth an educational year in some form of 
public service which might be military, or 
might be another form of training. 

<The distinction is important, and de- 
serves the widest possible exploration. Op- 
ponents of compulsory military service 
advance many arguments. They minimize 
its value as a defense measure by pointing 
out that all American wars have been won 
by citizen soldiers, and that both France 
and Poland, where compulsory training in 
arms had long been in force, were quickly 
defeated in the present war. Supporters 
urge that in the probably turbulent world 
ahead a large, trained reserve will be of 
great defense value. 

Opponents of any kind of compulsory 
service in peace time denounce the idea 
as totalitarian in conception and repugnant 
to the ideals of freedom. They do not be- 
lieve a man should be “taxed” a year of 
his life when no national emergency is 
present. 

Time should be taken for the most 
widespread public discussion. During the 
straining, worrying hurly-burly of war- 
time, such a debate can hardly reach the 
ears, much less the minds and hearts, of 
all the people. After peace settles over 
the land, the question can be determined 
with more considered judgment. 

In the meantime, it will be interesting 
to study the backgrounds of those who 
are in such a hurry to make compulsory 
service a law of the land, as well as of 
those who choose to oppose the program. 
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"| hear the wars practically over... back home!” 


ROBABLY it’s only natural for us here at 
home to feel that the war’s almost won, 
the way the good news has been pouring in. 
But the war’s not over for him—not by a 
long sight! And he’s just one of a few million 
or more that will stay over there until they 
finish the bloody mess. Or kill time for a 
few months—or years—in some hospital. 


What about you? 

This is no time to relax. No time to forget 
the unfinished business. It’s still your war,, 
and it still costs a lot. 


So dig down deep this time. Dig down till 
it hurts, and get yourself a hundred-dollar 


Buy at least one extra $100 War Bond today ! 


War Bond over and above any you now own 
—or are now purchasing. This 6th War Loan 
is every bit as important to our complete 
and final Victory as was the first. 


Don’t “let George do it”—get yourself 
that added bond and help finish a magnifi- 
cent job right. The quicker you reach down 
deep, the better you do your job for war, 
the more you'll contribute to ending the 
fight. And the quicker they’ll come back— 
the guys that can still be killed. 


After all, you’re safe and sound and home. 
That’s worth another hundred-dollar bond to 
you, isn’t it? 
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AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


“Plug-Chek” Inspection Service is the quick and accurate 
way of finding the spark plugs that are wasting gas... 
it puts the finger on faulty or improper plugs, may add as 
much as 12% to the mileage you are now getting from 
your coupons, according to tests by the American Auto- 
mobile Association. Possibly all your present plugs need is 
cleaning or regapping — a “Plug-Chek” can give you the 
answer. But if new ones are needed install Auto-Lites . . . 
the spark plugs that are ignition engineered. 


1 THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, 1 * Merchandising Div OHIO 


IN LTS 22 GREAT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA'S 


Tune te 
SD § 


M70" 


GREAT RADIO SHOW 
STARRING 


DICK HAYMES 


“Everything For The Boys’; 


Tuesday Night... NBC Network 


Featuring men and women at the 
fighting fronts 


ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR ‘“@ @ » 





